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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
AND SOUTH 

The movement which has resulted in the organization of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South was initiated by 
Professor W. G. Manly, of the University of Missouri. In a circular 
letter, written in November, 1904, Professor Manly pointed out the 
manifold advantages of an association that would bring together the 
classical teachers of the Middle West. His proposal was enthusi- 
astically received, and after some months of correspondence and 
informal discussion the plan took definite shape. A circular, out- 
lining the aims of the proposed association and calling a meeting 
in Chicago for May 5, 6, was issued by a number of representative 
men, and a general appeal was made to the classical teachers in the 
territory. The response was immediate and unprecedented. Within 
a few days more than six hundred sent in their names. The 
meeting was held, the work of organization completed, and on May 
6, 1905, the Association entered upon its first year. 

As Professor Manly stated in his letter, the feeling in favor of 
such an Association had long been growing. That in one mind 
at least the plan had been definitely worked out is shown by an 
article in the Educational Review VIII (1894), pp. 25-42. The 
writer is Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan. 
Few men have a more catholic understanding of the special difficulties 
which beset the classical teacher than Professor Kelsey, and in this 
article, which is entitled “Latin in the High School,” he sketches 
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the situation with a sure hand. After his analysis of prevailing 
conditions come two definite proposals: (1) the organization of 
classical conferences, the programmes of which should consist partly 
of pedagogical and partly of investigative papers; and (2) the foun- 
dation of a journal which should be devoted mainly to the interests 
of high-school teachers. The fact that Professor Kelsey, on the ore 
hand, and Professor Manly and his associates, on the other, in 
independent study of the question, arrived at practically the same 
conclusions is strong evidence that those conclusions are sound. 

The lists in the office of the Journal show that there are more 
than 7,000 classical teachers in the territory of the Association. 
That these thousands of workers should agree in all the articles of 
their educational creed is not for a moment to be expected. Nor is 
it to be desired. There are divers means of pedagogical salvation, 
and it is not the purpose of the new Association to convert the 
stimulus that comes from frank discussion into so much friction for 
the wearing away of individualism. Within certain limits every 
teacher does his best work when following the lines that he has him- 
self laid down. But limits, none the less, exist, and it is manifest 
that such a presentation of the different aspects of classical study as 
is provided for in the plans for the programmes of the annual meet- 
ings can not fail to have a broadening and liberalizing effect. 

Yet, however our interests may vary in detail, however different 
our methods of teaching may be, upon one thing we are all agreed— 
that the Greek and Latin classics are one of the best instruments 
for mental training; that they form an admirable introduction to the 
study of literature; that they contribute largely to the framing of 
the student’s historical perspective; that translation from Greek and 
Latin into English, and from English into Greek and Latin, is an 
agency of unique efficiency for inducing accuracy and precision in 
thinking and speaking; in a word, that classical studies are, in the 
highest sense of the terms, practical and utilitarian. Nor could 
there be a more opportune time than the present for stating and 
making good our claim. For more than a decade the aims of classical 
study have been misunderstood and misrepresented. Latin and 
Greek courses have been forced within ever narrowing limits. The 
cry of “impractical” has been raised, and various substitutes for the 
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classics have been offered. In some cases the subjects substituted 
have been excellent in themselves, but have not been appropriate for 
secondary work; in others a crass pseudo-utilitarian philistinism has 
ruled the schools; while elsewhere the fads and fancies of misty peda- 
gogical theorists have usurped the precious hours, which, under any 
rational system of education, would be given to the training of the 
mind. Children who have been sent to school to work have been 
taught to play. But there are signs that these things are passing. The 
cruder output of the schools under the new curriculum has not met 
with the approbation either of business men or of college professors. 
The high-school graduate is found to have mussed many subjects but 
to have mastered none, and there has been a reaction in favor of the 
stricter discipline of the classical courses. In more than one school 
Greek has come into its own. What has been done in these schools 
can be done in others, and the difficulty of the task will be enormously 
decreased if the efforts of individuals are supported by the influence 
of an Association which, its founders hope, will include every efficient 
teacher of the classics in the twenty-three central states. 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


That the Association must have a journal in order to make it 
generally effective was evident from the start to those who had studied 
the situation. Inasmuch as attendance at the meetings can never 
include a large proportion of the classical teachers in so wide a terri- 
tory, it is impossible for any organization to stimulate the interest 
of the teacher, to suggest to him higher ideals, or in any way to help 
him to make the teaching of Latin and Greek more effective, except 
through the medium of some publication. The nature of a journal 
which will carry out the aims of our Association must be determined 
in large measure by experience. But although no elaborate pro- 
gramme is desirable or possible, the general purpose of the Classical 
Journal can be very simply stated. It is to be a journal for the 
teacher, both the secondary-school man and the college professor. 
It will not neglect the practical problems which arise daily in the 
work of the classroom. Yet it is the belief of the editors that we 
teachers of the classics in every grade need something more and 
better than a knowledge of method. To keep in touch with that 
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research which is constantly throwing new light even on the Latin 
and Greek classics; to keep the mind alert in work that has so often 
proved a dry routine; to become more familiar both with the material 
environment of classical authors and with the social and intellectual 
influences under which they wrote; to bring the truth and beauty of 
that past into the life of today—a journal which will help the classical 
teacher in such aims as these would make the Association a real 
and vital force. 

The general plan with which the Journal starts is illustrated by 
its initial number. For the one or two main articles the editors will 
seek material that is both scholarly and readable, material that will 
interest every earnest teacher and stimulate him to his best activity. 
With this end in view, the subjects will not be limited to grammatical 
questions or the criticism of a few authors; classical archaeology, 
ancient history, public and private life, the art of Greece and Rome, 
will not be outside the sphere proposed. The ‘Notes and Discus- 
sions” will offer to many of our readers an opportunity to help in 
making the Journal effective. Classroom work yields suggestions, 
even in the case of Caesar and Xenophon, which may deserve general 
consideration. Nor is there anything more useful than the candid 
discussion of new theories. The purpose of the “Reports” is more 
fully stated, under that heading. The practical end of the Journal 
should be most clearly evident in the ‘“ Book Reviews.”’ A prompt 
and careful review of both textbooks and works of investigation is 
most helpful to the teacher, yet it is only in the larger colleges and 
universities that the classical student has had access to any reviews 
of the literature connected with his work. 

The success of the Journal, most of all its success in presenting 
early and satisfactory book reviews, depends on the hearty co-opera- 
tion of classical students. The response to the requests of the 
editors at the start has been most encouraging. But while the 
Journal depends on such co-operation, every reader should remember 
that the editors are themselves responsible only for such selection of 
material as seems to them best adapted for the ends proposed. 
Articles, the notes and discussions, and book reviews will be signed, 
in order that the writer may feel free to express his opinions, and the 
reader may know whose opinion he is getting. 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


By A. T. WALKER 
University of Kansas 


As one entered the reading-room of the Reynolds Club on the 
morning of May 5, it was evident at once that the meeting was a 
success, for it had drawn in large numbers from all the classes which 
the organizers had hoped to interest. University men, college men, 
normal-school men, and secondary teachers had all responded to 
the invitation. The total attendance was about two hundred. 
Representatives of the secondary schools were probably the most 
numerous, and certainly the most welcome; for the prime purpose 
of the movement was to bring together teachers of every step in the 
student’s progress from the beginners’ book to the doctor’s degree, and 
to promote the feeling of interdependence among them all. Without 
the secondary teachers, then, the meeting would have been a failure. 

The programme of papers reflected as well as possible the pur- 
pose of the organizers, which was to cover the whole field of classical 
study. Such papers as “Latin Composition in Secondary Schools,” 
by Professor D’Ooge, and “An Experiment in the Teaching of First- 
and Second-Year Latin,” by Professor Hale, were addressed to the 
secondary teachers. But the programme committee had felt, no 
doubt wisely, that the secondary teachers as well as the college men 
would be less interested in papers discussing topics which belonged 
exclusively to the secondary schools than in those which indicated 
the progress of investigation in various fields of classical study. 
Literary criticism, syntactical investigation, archaeology, and history 
were thus represented in the programme. The conscientious listener 
who sat through all the papers, as most of us did, was impressed anew 
with the many-sidedness of what we call classical study, and with the 
opportunity of every man, whatever his tastes, to find a congenial field 
for work in it. Still more was he impressed with the need for this 
Association and for its Journal, to furnish a common bond between 
the varied interests and to emphasize the essential unity of them all. 

There was necessarily much work to be done in perfecting a per- 
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manent organization. This work was done efficiently and without 
friction by several committees, whose action was ratified by the 
Association. The details of the constitution and of the business 
transacted have been presented to most readers of the Classical 
Journal by Professor D’Ooge in his printed report of the meeting. 
The constitution provides for a President, twenty-three Vice- 
Presidents (one for each state), and a Secretary-Treasurer. The 
business of the Association is intrusted to an Executive Committee 
of seven. The Association secured for itself during its first and 
critical year a President of proved energy and devotion by electing 
Professor W. G. Manly. The other most important office, and the 
one which should remain in the same hands from year to year, was 
filled by the election of Professor B. L. D’Ooge as Secretary-Treasurer. 
The Association voted to hold its next meeting in St. Louis on the 
first Friday and Saturday of May, 1906. By far the most important 
business transacted by the Association was the founding of the 
Classical Journal, the hopes;and aims of which are sufficiently dis- 
cussed in this, its initial number. 

It is no disparagement of the papers presented to say that the 
most valuable feature of this meeting, as of all similar meetings, lay 
in the opportunities for personal association with one another. Since 
most of the papers will be published, they can be read by those who 
did not hear them. But there is no substitute for personal contact 
with the men and women who are doing a common work. The com- 
mittee of arrangements had done all that was possible to secure this 
by providing a reception on Friday evening, followed by a smoker 
for the men. The Reynolds Club rooms and the building of the 
Quadrangle Club, both of which were put at the disposal of the 
Association, in themselves invited to informality and good-fellowship. 
Before and after the sessions, and during the lunch hours, there seemed 
to be an incessant informal reception. If anyone failed to meet the 
persons he wished to meet, it must certainly have been his own fault. 

After all, no one can set down in cold type the good it has done him 
to attend such a meeting. One may have gone to it with the feeling 
that the whole thing was an experiment, and that he might be wasting 
both time and money. No one can well have left without a feeling 
of inspiration and the certainty that the Association was no longer 


an experiment. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF FIRST AND 
SECOND YEAR LATIN 


By GARDNER HALE 
University of Chicago 


The narrow limits of space at my command will oblige me to 
speak with the greatest brevity. I shall also be forced wholly to 
omit much that I should like to say. It is impossible to describe 
two years of work in a dozen pages. 

The experiment of which I am to speak came about in the follow- 
ing way. I have always regarded school and college work in any 
given subject as forming merely two stages in one and the same con- 
tinuous journey. Complete success, it was clear, could come only 
from a community of interest and aim on the part of the directors of 
both. It therefore behooved each side to learn as much as possible 
about the work of the other. I have endeavored to do this, for my 
own part, by frequently visiting schools; and, when I have been 
asked to take the class, as has often happened, I have most readily 
done so,—and never without learning something from the experience. 

On the other hand, I have felt that, unless the work of the college 
professor were based upon nothing sound, he also might have helpful 
suggestions to make about the first stage of the common journey. I 
therefore, soon after the beginning of my work at Cornell, taught a 
section of freshmen, in the presence of as many advanced college 
and graduate students as chose regularly to come. Freshmen in the 
autumn are simply high-school students, with the knowledge which 
they had in June, minus what they have forgotten in the summer. 
The juncture was therefore an absolutely close one. Now I found 
that these young people could not only learn what I wanted to teach 
them, but could actually learn to do certain things, e. g., to under- 
stand Latin at hearing, better than the graduate-student members of 
the class. They were easier material to mold, because they were 
caught younger. I very soon became convinced that the younger 
they were caught the better, and that the teachers who were most 
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likely to make Latinists or mar them were the first-year teachers,— 
with the second-year teachers not far behind. I also came very soon 
to see that all that my graduate students and I could accomplish for 
sound theory in the seminary could be assimilated by my freshmen. 
Later, at Cornell and in Chicago, I gave training courses to under- 
graduates and graduates who intended to become teachers. In these 
courses I set forth my theories. But it was only the imaginary young 
person that the class and I were teaching. I wanted to have the 
actual young person before us. Accordingly it was arranged, with 
the warm approval of the President of my university and of Pro- 
fessors Dewey and Owen as representing pedagogy and the pro- 
jected University High School, that, when the university should 
possess a suitable building, I should combine theory and practice by 
teaching a class of beginners in the presence of a teachers’ training 
class. The time came with the opening of our University High 
School Building two years ago. I carried a class of beginners through 
their first year. At the end of that period, I found that I could not 
bear to stop, but was constrained to go on with my beginners for one 
year more, in order that I might learn how far the work of the first 
year had really been a preparation for the work of the second, and 
that I might see how to make it so at points where it should prove 
not to have been. I have thus covered the first two years of high- 
school work. It has been a pleasure to me in the past that I have 
from time to time been asked to take part in the yearly meetings of 
the Michigan Schoolmasters, and have been told that I might regard 
myself as an honorary member of that body. I have done better 
now. I have been, for two years, a genuine Illinois schoolmaster. 
But I should be sorry if you were to fancy me to think that I had 
been doing nothing but teaching during these two years. I have 
been doing a great deal of learning. And, though I had at the outset 
an abundant sympathy with the teachers of the schools in the diffi- 


culties which they had to solve, my sympathy is at least more intel- 


ligent now, because I know these difficulties at first hand. They are 
mainly two. The first comes from the rising tide of non-studious 
interests in school life, and the general relaxation of the older ideas 
of discipline and independent effort. I have experienced in my own 
person the fact that the teacher must largely supply the necessary 
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energy to his pupils, and that, in Quintilian’s words, ‘“ while his strict- 
ness should not go so far as to become forbidding, his good nature 
must stop short of ineffectiveness”: Non austeritas eius tristis, non 
dissoluta sit comitas. If I have anywhere failed to reach what I aimed 
at, it is here. The second difficulty comes from the relatively enor- 
mous reduction of the daily period from fifty-five actual minutes to 
forty, or a ratio of 11 to 8—a reduction which, on the basis of thirty- 
four weeks in the year, amounts to a cutting out of a little over nine 
and one-half weeks, or two full months and a quarter. The teacher 
certainly has his hands full in the shrunken year! On the other 
hand, I have not found the average young student to be lacking in 
intelligence, or in interest in the things that called for its exercise. 
On this point, the creed which I have always held has come through 
trial unshaken. 

The beginner’s book which I used in the first year was an unpub- 
lished one of my own, first built up, day by day, in the process of 
teaching one of my own children. In mimeographed form, the 
sheets had been used in several schools, in this city and elsewhere, 
and had passed through several editions, with a complete rewriting 
each time. It was now in its fourth revision.—This book contained 
its own grammar, woven into the lessons. 

It is obvious that I can not describe the work of the first year, 
unless I am to omit all description of the work of the second year. 
Let me only say, then, that I taught freely what I believed, and that 
my young people seemed to have no difficulty in understanding it. 
It is the teacher, not the beginner, who finds trouble in adopting new 
points of view. The teacher has something to change; the beginner 
has nothing. I aimed at associating forces with forms, and at so 
modeling my sentences that these forces should inevitably be felt by 
the student. This meant context. Thus the Imperfect, when first used, 
had an accompanying adverb of past time with it, and a contrasting 
Present (‘‘recently you were doing so and so; mow you are doing 
thus and thus”). Our beginner’s books sin terribly in this regard, 
giving us Latin that does not mean what it is intended to mean 
(like vulnerabat, ‘was wounding,” in a sentence intended to mean 
“the soldier wounded his enemy with a sharp stone,” and English 
which, since the Perfect has not yet been reached, has to be trans- 
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lated by an impossible Imperfect (like ‘‘he chased away the wolf and 
saved the children,” which has to be translated by Latin that means 
“he was chasing away the wolf and was saving the children”’).' I 
endeavored also to make the Latin exercises consist, as far as possible, 
of connected material, and, as early as possible, to begin a connected 
story, associating it with school-boy experiences and amusements, 
while using the vocabulary of Caesar. And throughout I tried to 
present constructions as the expressions oj ideas,—ideas which we are 
ourselves constantly expressing in our daily lives, and by ways which 
are in remarkable degree parallel to the Roman ways. 

We can not avoid the teaching of syntax. As to the question 
whether we should desire to avoid it, I must permit myself a word. 
We who teach languages, and especially we who teach the older 
languages, have a great advantage, which we at present hold in much 
too timorous a fashion. That which it belongs to us to profess is 
not only a literature, but a noble and beautiful observational science, 
for which any recitation-room affords a laboratory, and any text we 
are reading a body of apparatus of considerable compass. And 
again, that which it belongs to us to profess is not only a science, but 
a noble and beautiful literature, which is deeply woven into the 
world’s consciousness, or subconsciousness. A noble science and a 
noble art! There is nothing else in the whole range of human study 
that offers such a combination. But we timidly urge the claims of 
literature alone, leaving the very name of science to our bolder 
brothers over the way, who write magazine articles to set forth the 
value of their subjects as against ours, on the ground that the study 
of language teaches only appreciation, while the study of the natural 
sciences teaches sound habits of thinking, and sound conceptions 
of the world as it is. Latin and Greek will never be able to defend 
themselves successfully until their full claims are boldly stated. 
But these claims can not be stated, as things are today, because there 
exists an extraordinary intellectual stagnation as regards the scien- 
tific side of our work. We have no science. With a few weeks of 
study, any worker in natural science who should also have the gift 
of linguistic discernment could riddle our syntactical systems through 
and through. Our grammars and textbooks are full of a sort of 


1 These are actual examples from two beginner’s books. 
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dexterous manipulation, which takes the place of thinking. We 
have not tests for anything, or even the idea that such things are pos- 
sible. Ask a working chemist to determine whether a given well- 
known chemical substance is present in a given mass submitted to 
him, and he can do so by a definite test or series of tests. Ask us 
to determine by a definite test whether a given Subjunctive clause 
is of a certain kind, and we should in general not even know what 
was meant. And so our grammars are full of impossibilities, and 
our textbooks are full of notes which a child of fourteen, in whom 
the scientific sense has once been awakened, can easily refute from 
the material which the same text affords him. I am not speaking 
at random, but out of my own experience. And if I am speaking 
plainly, it is because I wish to have said my say before the great 
silence falls. We of the classical side of education are not to suc- 
ceed by science alone, but we are not to succeed without it. And 
today we have no science, and only the exceptional man has even 
any curiosity. Fifty and seventy-five years ago, with methods woe- 
fully wrong, there existed an eager desire to understand, and a con- 
viction that understanding was possible. Today, after right methods 
have begun to be reached, we are satisfied with anything that will 
enable us to go through the forms of explanation, and dislike nothing 
so much as to have our intellectual repose disturbed. 

These are strong words which I have used about grammars, 
textbooks, and children. I owe you proof for my assertions. Two 
examples must suffice. 

In Caes. B. G. ii. 27, the following occurs: 

Horum adventu tanta rerum commutatio est facta ut nostri, etiam qui pro- 
cubuissent, scutis innixi proelium redintegrarent . ... At hostes etiam in 
extrema spe salutis tantam virtutem praestiterunt ut, cum primi eorum cecidis- 
sent, proximi iacentibus insisterent atque ex eorum corporibus pugnarent, his 
deiectis et coacervatis corporibus, qui superessent ut ex tumulo tela in nostros 
coicerent.... 


The five editions of Caesar in common use treat the mood of 
qui procubuissent as follows: Allen and Greenough call it a “Sub- 
junctive of characteristic,” and refer to the sections for this con- 
struction in the various grammars. Westcott’s edition does the 
same. Kelsey’s does not name the construction, but refers to the 
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sections for the ‘“Subjunctive of characteristic.” Towle and Jenks 
do the same. Harkness and Forbes say nothing of the construction. 
For qui superessent below (evidently a similar clause) Allen and Green- 
ough say “characteristic clause.’ Kelsey asks: “Why Subjunc- 
tive?” The other editions have no notes. 

Now when, with my little people, I came to this place, I asked one 
of them what kind of a clause qui procubuissent was. She answered 
“‘a determinative clause”—a phrase which in my nomenclature 
means a clause having the same office as a determinative (demon- 
strative) pronoun—a clause telling who, what, etc., is meant—a 
defining clause. I said, ‘“‘the notes say it is a clause of character- 
istic.’ The young girl answered ‘it is a determinative clause. It 
simply tells whom Caesar means.” ‘‘ Why, then,’’ I asked, “‘is it in 
the Subjunctive?” “By attraction,” she answered. ‘What about 
qui superessent?” I asked. “The same,” she answered. “Here,” 
said I, ‘is a clear difference of opinion. Let us see if you can find 
any evidence in the Latin of your next lesson.” 

The next day we read, at the beginning of the next paragraph 
(28), the sentence: 

Hoc proelio facto, . . . . maiores natu. . . . omnium qui supererant con- 
sensu legatos ad Caesarem miserunt seque ei dediderunt. 

When the whole section had been finished, I asked if anyone 
had found any evidence upon our question, and was told that gui 
supererant was in itself just like qui superessent; and that the mood 
of the latter (and likewise of gui procubuissent) must therefore be 
due to some influence from outside,—which was quite true. The 
young students were right, the makers of the books,—some of them 
also writers of grammars,—were wrong. And the same evidence 
(the whole business lying within a space of twenty lines) was open 
to the older people as to the children! Could any better proof be 
wanted that we have not yet, in the field of Latin syntax, reached a 
science ? 

Another example will show how, in the study of the cases, one 
may deal with syntax as an observational science. The instructive 
appendix at the end of the Towle and Jenks Caesar tells us, at $86, 
that ‘An Ablative translated in accordance with is classed by Gilder- 
sleeve and Allen and Greenough as specification, by Bennett and West 
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as manner, by Harkness as cause.”’ The illustration given is moribus 
suis, B. G. i. 4. Now Latin syntactical science can hardly have 
advanced very far if five grammars give three entirely different 
explanations for the same construction. Let us see if the matter is 
really so hopeless. 

Moribus suis does not betray anything about the classification of 
the usage. We must then wait for further light. In i. 8 we come 
upon more et exemplo populi Romani, evidently of similar nature. 
Again no light. Ini. 50 we come upon the similar instituto suo. Still 
no light. But in i. 52 we find ex consuetudine, for which the teacher 
may now point out the parallel consuetudine sua, without preposition, 
in ii. 19. Here there is light. The preposition, which is a separative 
one, clearly shows that the Ablative expresses the general habit jrom 
which the individual act mentioned proceeds. The construction is 
exactly like that which is seen in our occasional phrase “ proceeding 
from.” The teacher may now reinforce the lesson in two ways. He 
may say that, except with a few fixed phrases, like consuetudine, 
more or moribus, exemplo, institulo, a separative preposition is 
always used, in prose, to express the idea of “in accordance with,” 
as in Cicero’s ex senatus decreto, Cat. i. 2. 4. And he may also say 
that the poets, loving, for the sake of variety, to put in prepositions 
where they are not used in prose (just as much as to do the opposite 
where prose requires them), are much given to using de and ex with 
more, as in Virgil’s de more, Aen. i. 318, and ex more, Aen. v. 244; 
that, indeed, Virgil actually uses this word more frequently with the 
preposition than without it. It would seem then, that the construc- 
tion is an easy one, which a first-year student, even, could be brought 
to put into the right place and relation for himself; and it would 
seem, too, that no one of the three explanations given by the five 
grammars was the right one. 

Let me, now, since I can of course deal with but a small part of 
the actual handling of the work, confine myself to one class of con- 
structions; and, inasmuch as the Subjunctive is generally found to 
present more difficulty than anything else, let this be the field selected. 

Throughout the year I felt, for a// Latin constructions, cases as 
well as moods, the need of a chart. I wanted something which 
should constantly bring before the eyes of my students the whole 
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mass of syntactical apparatus, arranged according to their relations. 
This led in time to my drawing up, as a substitute for a part of what I 
desired, a sheet on which all the common Subjunctives were given, 
arranged by families, with the dependent constructions opposite the 
independent ones from which they were descended. Each student 
was furnished with a copy, which he folded and kept in his Caesar. 
I reproduce the sheet here, on a scale necessarily too small for easy 
reading. 

The names used for the various constructions are meant to be 
working descriptions,—condensed, but exact and complete. Thus 
the student, in saying that a given clause is a volitive substantive 
clause, has in effect said that it expresses an act as wanted, and that it 
stands in the relation of subject or object to the verb on which it 
depends. In two words he has described both the feeling and the 
junction of the clause. 

Instead of the phrase “clause of characteristic,” I have used the 
phrase “descriptive clause.” The clause thus named is simply a 
complex adjective; and the office of the ordinary adjective is to 
describe. We simplijy terminology and bring to consciousness the 
common value of several constructions, if we say descriptive adjec- 
tive, descriptive Genitive and Ablative, descriptive qui-clause, and 
descriptive cum-clause of situation (not descriptive adjective, Geni- 
tive and Ablative of quality, clause of characteristic, and descriptive 
cum-clause, with three different names for one and the same power). 

A few words of justification for the classifications made are 
necessary. 

The word “potential” is used in the sense of “expressing possi- 
bility or capacity.” The phrase “ideal certainty” means “ express- 
ing what is recognized im the mind as a certainty in a given case, 
though not an actuality.” The Subjunctive conclusion is an example. 
The term “conclusion with condition omitted,” commonly used of 
such a Subjunctive when standing alone, does not reach the essential 
feeling of the mood, and is also inexact, since it is just as appropriate 
for a great many Indicatives. The name “Subjunctive of natural 
likelihood” belongs to a construction which, while not forcing itself 
upon the attention in the high-school Latin texts, is common in the 
Latin of daily life, as the corresponding idiom (auxiliary “should” 
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The exhibit refers as follows to High School texts: The two constructions in square brackets happen not to occur. Unmarked competi 


CONSTRUCTIONS FROM SIMPLE (SINGLE) FORCES INHERITED FROM THE PARENT SPEECH 


INDEPENDENT 


Proposals, Suggestions, or Exhortations. 501, 2 } 
*+ Commands or Prohibitions. 501, 3. 


*+ Questions of Deliberation, Perplexity, or ox 
quiry for Instructions. Negative non.’ 

*+ Exe of or Indignation. 
ative 


(Had disappeared from Independent Sentences 
before the times of the lterature, being driven 
oul by the Future Indicative) 


FROM THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF THE PARENT SPEECH 


Volitive Subjunctive. Negative né.' 500-505. 
( Clauses of Plan or Purpose. Connective qui, qué, ut, or né. 
502, 2. 


DEPENDENT 


Volitive Substantive Clauses: 
a) After’ verbs‘ of Will or Endeavor. Connective (at)® 
orné. 502, 3, a. 
b) After verbs of Hindrance, Prevention or Check. 
Connective né, quéminus, or quin.® 502, 3, b. 
c) With est and an Adjective, or a verb or phrase of 
similar force, Connective (ut) or né. 502, 3, ¢. 
Clauses of Fear or Anxiety. Connectives 9 that, and at 
(less frequently né ndn), that not 
Dependent Questions of Deliberation, Siatnene: or Inquiry 
for Instructions. 503 


* Generalizing Clauses in 2d Singular Indefinite. Negative 
non. 504, 2 

Clauses of Imaginative Comparison, with connectives mean- 
ing as of. 504, 3. 


Anticipatory Subjunctive. Negative non. 506-509. 


+ Anticipatory Descriptive Clauses. 507, 1. 
Substantive ous of Anticipation 
a) With ut after verbs of Expecting. 507, 2. a. 
b) With quin after verbs of Dou bt, if these are nega- 
tived. 507, 2, b. 
Indirect Questions of Anticipation, after verbs of Expecting, 
Knowing, Fearing, ete. 507, 3. 
Clauses of Anticipation with connectives meaning before 
(antequam, priusquam, ete.). 507, 4. 
Clauses of Anticipation with connectives meaning until 
(dum, dénec, and quoad). 507, 5. 
All Dependent Clauses expressing Futurity to the Past 
( Past-Future Clauses). 508, 509. 
In other Dependent Clauses the Anticipatory Sub- 
junctive has been driven oul by the Future Indicative. 


*+ Wishes, Often introduced by utinam. Nega- 
tive né, but with utinam sometimes non. 511 


*+ Independent Statements and Questions of Obli- 
tion or Propriety. Negative né or ndn! for 
nou for Questions. 513, 1. 


* Stat ts and Questions of Natural Likelihood. 


*+Statements and Questions of Possibility or 
Capacity, 517, 1; but only: 
Where a negative is implied; or 
In the Second Singular Indefinite, or 
With quis, sliquis, vix, facile, or forsitan. 


Statements and Questions of Ideal Certainty, 
519, 1; including: 
*+Softened Statements. 519, 1, b. 
Subjunctive Conclusions, namely, 
Less Vivid Future; Pres. or ert. Subj. 


580. 
= to Fact; Imperf. or Past Perf. 
Subj. 581. 


FROM THE OPTATIVE OF THE PARENT SPEECH 


Subjunctive of Ideal Certainty. 


Optative Subjunctive. Negative né' 510, 511. 


*+Substantive Clauses of Wish, after verbs of Wishing, 
Desiring, etc. Connective ut or né. 511, 2. 


Subjunctive of Obligation or Propriety. Negative né or non. 512, 513. 


Indirect Questions of Obligation or Propriety, with con- 
nectives meaning why. Negative ndn. 513, 1 

Relative Clauses of Obligation or Propriety, with connectives 
meaning why or thal. Negative ndn. 513, 2. 

*+ Relative Clauses and ut-Clauses after words meaning 
worthy, fil, ete. 513, 3, 4. 

*+Substantive Clauses of Obligation or Propriety. Positive 
without connective,’ negative with né or quin, 513, 5 


Subjunctive of Natural Likelihood. Negative non. 514, 515. 


* Relative Clauses and ut-Clauses of Natural Likelihood 


515, 2. 
*Substantive ut-Clauses of Natural Likelihood. 515, 3. 


Potential Subjunctive. Negative non. 516, 517. 


Indirect Questions of Possibility or Capacity, corresponding 
to 517,1 
Potential Relative Clauses, after verbs expressing or imply- 
ing Existence or Non-Existence. 517, 2. 
* Potential Substantive Clauses with at, after fieri potest. 
17, 3. 


Negative non. 518, 519. 


Indirect Questions of Ideal Certainty. 519, 1. 
*+ Descriptive Clauses of Ideal Certainty. 519, 2. 
*Clauses of Ideally Certain Result, with ut or ut ndn. 
519, 3. 
Substantive Clauses of Ideal Certainty: 
[a) After verbs of yo About or Existence, with 
utorutnén. 519, 4, at 
*b) After verbs of Doubt or Ignorance, with quin. 
519, 4, b. 


'Né is the negative for the Volitive and Optative Subjunctives, ndn for all others. But in certain constructions the negative changes 
from né to nén through the weakening or change of an original force. See 461, 2.—Ndn is the negative for Questions of any kind. 


*After” is to be taken as meaning “ depending upon.” 
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ked cogetions occur in Caesar, constructions marked with an asterisk in Cicero but not in Caesar, with a dagger in Virgil but not in Caesar. 


SPECIAL LATIN CONSTRUCTIONS, OF COMPOSITE ORIGIN, OR OF ENTIRELY NEW GROWTH 


INDEPENDENT DEPENDENT 
CONSTRUCTIONS OF COMPOSITE ORIGIN 
Subjunctive of Actuality (Fact) in “Consecutive” Clauses. Negative nén. 520-526 
1. Descriptive Clauses of Actuality (Fact), with Relative of 
any kind (qui or quin, cum, ubi, unde, ete.) 521, 1. 
Out of these (simply descriptive) clauses grew the 
following kinds, with qui and cum: 
With qui [Restrictive Relative Clauses. 522.] 
Causal or Adversative qui-Clauses. 523 
With cum: a) iets cum-Clauses of Situation. Espe- 
cially uent in Narration. 
b) pe to cum-Clauses of Situation, with ad 
ditional Causal or Adversative idea. 525. 
Causal or Adversative cum-Clauses. 


2. Clanses of Actual Result (Fact); with ut, ut nén, or 
quin 
3. Substantive Clauses of Actuality (Fact): 
a) After verbs of Bringing About or Existence, with ut 
orutndn. 521, 3, a. 


6) After expressions of Doubt or Ignorance, with quin. 
521, 3, b 


Subjunctive in Conditions. Negative ndn. 573-582. 
Less Vivid Future, Pres. or Perf Subj. 580. 


Contrary to Fact; Imperf. or Past Perf. Subj 581. 


(For Subjunctive Conc} Sub of Ideal Cer 
tainty, in the columo of constructions ) 


Subjunctive of Proviso. Negative né. 529. 


Clauses of Proviso. Connectives modo, dum, and dum. 
modo. 52%. 


Subjunctive of Request or Entreaty. Negative né 530. 


+ Subjunctive of Request, Entreaty, or Prayer, 530, 1. Substantive Clauses of Request, Entreaty, or Prayer. Con- 
nective (ut) or né. 530, 2. 


Subjunctive of Consent or Indifference. Negative né. 531, 532. 


lila Subjunctive of Consent. 531. Substantive Clauses of Consent. Connective (ut) or né 
*+Concessions of Indifference. 532. 531, 2. 
Dependent C ions of Indifference C tive quam- 


vis, quamlibet, or at. 532, 2 


CONSTRUCTIONS ARISING FROM OTHERS BY ANALOGY AND EXTENSION 


Subiunctive of Indirect Discourse. 533-535. 


a) Indirect Commands and Prohibitions, represeuting Inde- 
ndent Imperatives or Volitive Subjunctives of the 
irect Discourse. Negative né 538 
b) Indirect Questions of Fact, representing Independent 
Indicative Questions of the Direct Discourse. iene 
non. 537 
c) Subordinate Clauses in Indirect Discourse representing 
Dependent Indicative Clauses of any kind in Direct Dis- 
course. Negative nén 535, 1, 536 — From one type of 
these are developed the 
Subjunctive of Quoted Reason, with words meaning 
because. 535, 2, a. 
Subjunctive of Rejected Reason, with words meaning 
not that 535, 2, b. 
Verbs which would be in the Subjunctive in Direct Dis- 
course will of course be in the Subjunctive in Indirect 
Discourse as well 


Subjunctive by Attraction. 539. 
Subjunctive by Attraction, in Clauses of any kind, depending 
upon a Subjunctive or Infinitive. Negative ndn. 539 
Subjunctive of Repeated Action. 540. 
Subjunctive of Repeated Action (earliest examples mostly 
with cum) Negative ndn. 540. 


*General Statement of Fact, in 2d Singular Indefinite. 
Negative nén. 542. 


** Verbs” is to be taken as moaning “verbs or other expressions.” 

* Brackets mean that the ut is purely formal, and may be used or not, as the speaker chooses. 
*In dependent clauses of any kind, quin is employed only after a negative, expressed or implied. 
* But ut is used after mered and mereor. 
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or “ought”’) is in English. Compare qui sciam? Ter. And. 791, 
with “how should I know?” and quare desinat esse macer? Catull. 
89. 4, with “why should he cease to be lean ?”’= “naturally he would 
continue to be lean.” And even in the high-school texts, beside 
two unmistakable cases in Mil. 13. 35, many examples lie in the 
neutral field which belongs equally to natural likelihood, possibility, 
and ideal certainty. Thus guts crederet in Verg. Aen. iii. 186 suggests 
all three forces, ‘‘no one would have been likely at that time to believe,” 
“no one could then have believed,” and “no one would then have 
believed.” 

The ideas expressed by the names of the leading families,—will, 
anticipation, wish, obligation or propriety, natural likelihood, possi- 
bility, ideal certainty,—are perfectly familiar, and, with the idea of 
fact, form the backbone of what we have to say in our daily speech. 
Indeed, if for Latin we add the Subjunctive of fact in consecutive 
clauses, in indirect discourse, and by attraction, we could for a time 
get on very well with these general forces alone, and perhaps in the 
long run clarify things by this simple form of beginning. As for the 
classification itself, it is surely destined for ultimate general acceptance. 
Our grammars are already passing over to it, one taking up one point 
and another another, here obviously, there in substance under a 
different phraseology. 

All the possible evidence with regard to the syntax of a given con- 
struction in a given language may conveniently be thought of as fall- 
ing under two heads: (1) evidence within the language to which it 
belongs; (2) evidence outside of the language to which it belongs, 
that is, evidence afforded by another language, or other languages, 
of the same family. These two kinds of evidence will generally (not 
quite always) be found to confirm each other. The first, when it 
exists, is of course surer; but the confirmation given by the second, 
where the two agree, lends great weight to the conclusion; and the 
second sometimes makes a highly probable suggestion where the first 
is lacking. 

Now the case called the Latin Ablative (to take an example) pre- 
sented great difficulty a hundred years ago, after more than two 
thousand years of study. It seems to us today that it ought to have 
been easy to see that it could not be historically a single case, since it 
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conveyed ideas so different as those expressed by our English prepo- 
sitions from, with, and in. Indeed it surely was possible, by the com- 
parison of constructions with prepositions and corresponding con- 
structions without them, to reach the sure conclusion that the case 
possessed separative (from, etc.), sociative (with), and locative (in, 
upon, etc.) powers. But in point of fact the solution did not come 
in this way, but from the comparison of the Latin Ablative forms 
and uses with the forms and uses of Sanskrit and Avestan, which 
possessed eight different cases where Latin had but six. It came to 
be seen that the parent speech had eight cases, and that Latin, inher- 
iting these, mixed what had formerly been three distinct cases, the 
Ablative, the Sociative, and the Locative. This was not fully under- 
stood until 1846. Nobody would now wish to go back to the times 
of ignorance, dispensing with the results of comparative study. 

But the case is precisely similar with the Latin Subjunctive. It 
can be proved to be a composite mood (just as the Ablative is a com- 
posite case), being made up of remains of a Subjunctive and an Opta- 
tive, possessed by the parent speech, and inherited by the ancestors 
of the Romans. The forces of the Latin Subjunctive can be made 
out from Latin alone, by the necessities of meanings in given con- 
texts, or by the parallelism of meanings in constructions of differing 
form. To illustrate: It is impossible to treat fairly the ordinary 
Subjunctive examples with priusquam, “before,” or dum, “until,” 
without recognizing that the mood conveys (like the occasional 
English shall with before or until) the idea of expectation, anticipa- 
tion, or whatever we may choose to call it. But immensely strong 
confirmation is brought to this view when we look at Greek, San- 
skrit, Avestan, and Old Persian uses, and find that they, in the earliest 
remains, have even an independent use of the Subjunctive in the 
sense of a mere future,—a sense of expectation or anticipation. 
Again, we can surely, on the strength of Latin alone, assign the 
Subjunctive in omnibus frugibus amissis, domi nihil erat quo jamem 
tolerarent, B. G. i. 27, to the Potential Subjunctive (“nothing with 
which they could... . ”’), and not, as the editions of Allen and 
Greenough, Kelsey, Wescott, Harkness and Forbes, and Towle and 
Jenks do, to purpose or characteristic. For the very common type 
of construction seen in B. G. iv. 29, neque enim naves erant aliae 
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quibus reportari possent, ‘for there were no ships left by which they 
could be taken back,” obviously corresponds in meaning; and this 
contains a form of the verb possum, which unquestionably conveys, 
in itself, the potential idea. But this conclusion is strongly con- 
firmed when one finds that Greek, Sanskrit, Avestan, and Old Persian 
have clear independent potential uses of the O ptative Mood, and also 
dependent constructions (of the Optative) exactly corresponding to 
the one in nihil erat quo . . . . tolerarent, as in Od. iv. 559, 

ov yap of mapa vanes Kai Eraipor, 

ot Kév puv edpéa vita Oaddoons, 
“for he has no ships fitted with oars and no crews, that could bear him 
over the broad ocean-ridges.”” Or, once more, one could surely make 
out from Latin alone the existence of a Subjunctive of obligation, 
propriety, or reasonableness, by the parallelism of sentences in such 
examples as quid facere debuisti? Frumentum ne emisses, Cic. Verr. 
3. 84. 195, where the second sentence answers the first; or non tri- 
umphum impedire debuit . . . . sed postero die . . . . nomen deferret, 
Liv. xlv. 37, where debuit and dejferret are balanced against each other. 
And one could see the same force in the dependent quare timeret in the 
sentence sed eo deceptum quod neque commissum a se intellegeret quare 
timeret, neque sine causa timendum putaret, B. G. i. 14, by comparing 
quare timeret with timendum (“ought not to fear on account of any- 
thing that he had done, and ought not to fear without any reason at 
all’). And, if one were still in doubt, one could not hesitate after 
seeing the beautifully illustrative phraseology in Livy xi. 43. 12, guid 
est cur illi vobis comparandi sint, ‘What reason is there why they 
should be compared to you,” for which the ordinary form would be 
quid est cur vobis comparentur. But the conclusion is strongly con- 
firmed when one sees that Greek has a freely-used construction (not 
yet recognized as such in our grammars and grammatical treatises), 
in which the Optative clearly conveys the idea of obligation, pro- 
priety, or reasonableness, as in 

Ti dv, yivat, oxoroird 
riv éoriav; Soph. O. T. 964. 

“Why, indeed, my wife, should one look to the hearth of the Pythian 
seer ?”’ (Jebb’s translation). 
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I have found that young students learn with a considerable amount 
of ease to classify ordinary Subjunctive examples rightly, pointing 
out (and this helps) the exact place in the table where they are 
described, and so getting the whole scheme more and more clearly 
fixed, and pictured, in mind. But let us suppose that, in occasional 
cases, the student answers, “I don’t know.” The dialogue will 
then be somewhat as follows. 

Accidit ui esset luna plena, B. G. iv. 29. 

What kind of a clause is ut esset? “I don’t know.” “Run 
down your table (begin always on the left, at the top). Does esset 
express something willed? “No.” “Something anticipated?” 
“No.” “Something wished?” “No.” “Does it express an obli- 
gation?” “No.” “A likelihood?” “No.” “A possibility?” “No.” 
“Does it express an ideal certainty (a certainty of the mind) ?” 
“No.” ‘Does it express a fact?” “Yes.” “Right. Now what is 
the relation of the clause ut esset as a whole to accidit?” “It is the 
subject of accidit.” ‘What do we call such a clause?” ‘A substan- 
tive clause.” ‘‘Then this is a clause of fact, and substantive. ‘ Does 
it belong in 1, 2, or 3?” “In3.” “Under which of the two sub- 
heads?” ‘Under a).” 

Tanta huius belli ad barbaros opinio perlata est, uti ab iis nationi- 
bus qui trans Rhenum incolerent legati ad Caesarem mitterentur, 
B. G. ii. 35. 

“What kind of a clause is qui... . incolerent?” “TI don’t 
know.” ‘What does it tell you about the antecedent iis?” ‘“‘It 
tells who are meant by iis.” ‘Right. What do we call such a 
clause?” ‘‘Determinative; but the mood ought to be Indicative.” 
“True. It follows, doesn’t it, that the reason of the mood in this 
clause must lie outside of the meaning of the clause itself. What do 
you see, outside of the clause, to influence it?” “Uti mitlerentur.” 
“Then the cause of the mood is....” “Attraction.” “Where 
do you find that in the table?” ‘Right-hand side, near the bottom.” 

Of course the main verb, by its very meaning, often at once shows 
the force of the mood, as in postulavit ne... . adduceret, B. G. 
i. 42 (volitive substantive clause), and quid hostes consili caperent, 
exspectabat, B. G. iii. 24 (indirect question of anticipation; if put 
directly, the question would be quid . . . . capient). 
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This department will include (1) brief articles and notes dealing with literary, 
philological, archaeological, or textual questions; and (2) discussions of articles or 
reviews appearing in this or other journals. Contributions should be sent to Henry 
A. Sanders, 1227 Washtenaw Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SOURCE OF THE ERROR IN LIVY xxi. 18.1 


The statement of Livy is as follows: Jegatos maiores natu, Q. Fabium 
M. Livium L. Aemilium C. Licinium Q. Balbium, in Africam mittunt. 
Weissenborn called attention to the fact that Balbius was also on the first 
embassy, neither of the members of which seem strictly maiores natu; for 
P. Valerius Flaccus had been consul in 227 B. C., and so could hardly be 
over fifty, while Balbius is not otherwise known. Weissenborn also notes 
that Livius and Aemilius were the consuls of the previous year, and so 
infers that their trial for embezzlement must have come later. That is, 
however, impossible, as the trial immediately followed their consulship; for 
Livy must have treated it in book xx. In xxii. 35. 3 also he mentions M. 
Livius as ex consulatu damnatus; cf. Liv. xxii. 49. 11. Not only is doubt 
thus cast on the names of three of the ambassadors, but not even the name 
of the leader, Q. Fabius, is certain. Dio Cassius (fr. 55. 10), the only other 
authority to name one of these ambassadors, calls the leader Marcus 
Fabius. It thus seems certain that the earliest annalist gave only the 
name Fabius as leader of the embassy. Some younger annalist or annalists 
then completed the names for an embassy of five members. The work 
was done in the most superficial manner, the names nearest at hand in 
the history being taken. This adequately explains why the consuls of the 
preceding year and one member of the former embassy were wrongly 
assigned this honor. But why was not the other member of the first 
embassy, P. Valerius Flaccus, named in the fourth place instead of C. 
Licinius? This peculiar falsification gives us a clue to the source of the 
whole passage. It points to the younger annalist, C. Licinius Macer, who 
either derived the name from family records or funeral orations (cf. Cicero 
Brutus 16. 62 on the frequency of such falsifications), or himself inserted 
it to add glory to his family. 

H. A. SANDERS. 
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THE ORACLE IN HERODOTUS v. 79 


When the Thebans, desiring vengeance upon the Athenians, consulted 
the Oracle at Delphi, they received the answer: és roAvpynuov eLeveixavras 
tav dyxrra SeioPa. On the return of the messengers sent to consult 
the god, they held an assembly and reported the oracle (€épepov 7d xpy- 
ornpiov dAinv ronodpevan). The people were puzzled about the meaning of 
tav ayxiora, because their nearest neighbors were already giving them 
assistance. Finally someone suggested that Asopus had two daughters, 
Thebe and Aegina, and the god probably meant that they were to ask the 
Aeginetans to become their avengers. So the Aeginetans were asked to 
give assistance “‘according to the oracle, because they were the next of kin.” 

Herodotus makes no reference to any doubt concerning the meaning of 
moAvgynpov. The accepted modern interpretation is “the many-voiced,” 
i. e., the dyopd or éxxAnoia. This is supported by reference to Odyssey 
ii. 150: GAX’ Gre péconv ixéoOynv; and to Hesychius: 
éxxAnoin, ev Kal KAnddves ciot. If anything 
more were needed to make the interpretation perfectly satisfactory, we 
have the action of the Thebans after the return of the messengers; namely, 
eLépepov xpnotypiov aXinv rooduevn, with its repetition of é£evecxav- 
tas in éépepov, and its dAcmv to correspond to Hesychius’ definition of 
modvpnpov. Oracles, however, are noted for their double meanings, and 
it is possible that in this one not all the ambiguity lies in tov dyywra. 
IloAvypos inevitably brings to mind the Cyclops blinded by Odysseus, 
and it is hardly probable that the term was so commonly used for é«xAy- 
gia as not to require the article, even in oracular verse, except “with 
intent to deceive.” Further, éxpépev és and dvadépav és may be used 
with individuals as well as with assemblies; cf. Herod. i. 157. 12; id. 
ix. 5.5. But what meaning can there be in the command, “take counsel 
of (lay the matter before) Polyphemus and ask aid of the nearest?” 
Now when Polyphemus was blinded by Odysseus, he ‘‘called loudly upon 
the Cyclopes, who dwelt round about him” (Od. ix. 399). When they 
came and found that “no man was doing him violence,’”’ they advised 
him to call upon his father Poseidon. The wanderings of Odysseus are 
the result of Poseidon’s favorable answer to his son’s prayer for vengeance 
(Od. ix. 528-36). Thus the answer of the oracle to the Thebans in 
their quest for vengeance might be understood to mean: ‘‘take counsel of 
Polyphemus (i. e., follow the example of Polyphemus), and ask aid not 
of your neighbors, but of your next of kin.” This, at least, is the inter- 
pretation of trav dyxora which the Thebans accept. 


A. G. L. 
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Reports from the Classical field 


As the representative of a large body of classical teachers, the Classical Journal 
considers it a duty to keep them in touch with one another, and to make them acquainted 
with the varying conditions under which the work of classical instruction is done, 
with the goals that are set up, and the means that are employed to reach them. 

Classical teachers, like other people, can not live by bread, nor yet by highly 
technical articles, alone. In particular, that great number of them who, in high schools, 
normal schools, and small colleges, must perform their work at a distance from uni- 
versities and libraries, are in constant need of a means of communication between 
themselves and the larger world of workers in their field. Scholarship, original pro- 
duction, and effective teaching are possible under very adverse circumstances; but for 
a normal, healthy growth they need the interest and sympathy of fellow-workers, the 
feeling of ideals held in common, the clearer vision that comes from an acquaintance 
with other conditions than one’s own, and the inspiration that is given by a knowledge 
of efforts and struggles by others working along the same line. 

As things are at present, there is practically no opportunity for the average 
teacher in an isolated position to keep himself informed of what is going on. It is not 
surprising if many a classical student of good promise goes out from the university 
with high resolutions, and in a very few years comes to an end, both as a scholar and 
as a teacher worthy of the name, from sheer starvation. It is not only as one of the 
Journal's duties, therefore, but as an effort to supply an urgent need, that the editors 
have decided to set apart several pages each month for “Reports from the Classical 
Field.” 

It will not be amiss to indicate in detail some of the lines along which information 
may be mutually helpful: 

1. Existing conditions and changes in the organization of school systems and in 
the courses of study; requirements for entrance and graduation in the various insti- 
tutions, so far as they affect the classics; statistics of attendance in Latin and Greek 
classes, as compared with that in other subjects; establishment of professorships and 
fellowships, and appointments to important positions in schools and colleges, and to 
other positions connected with classical work. 

2. Important lines of study and investigation undertaken in university courses 
and seminars, or by individuals; publications planned or in progress, such as journals, 
studies, or doctor’s dissertations; other undertakings of interest to classical teachers, 
e. g. expeditions, excavations, the establishment or increase of special libraries and 
museums, conferences, commissions, and so forth. 

3- Methods and means of instruction; the material equipment for classical work in 
schools and colleges; the preparation of the teacher, and ways and means at his dis- 
posal for continuing the work of self-improvement when actively engaged in teaching; 
vacation study, travel, etc. 

4. Programmes and accounts of the work of classical clubs and associations, and 
of organizations of teachers and pupils; accounts of the presentation of classical 
plays, and of other means of arousing and giving expression to an interest in classical 
study. 
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5. The most important foreign news in the classical field, so far as it can be 
obtained and is of interest to American teachers. 

The precise lines to be followed will naturally be determined by the needs of the 
Journal’s readers, and not only contributions, but questions and suggestions will be 
most welcome. The success of the undertaking will depend very largely on the inter- 
est which the readers take in it, and on the extent to which they are personally willing 
to co-operate by making contributions. It may not seem much that the individual 
can contribute, nor interesting to him on account of his familiarity with it, but his 
experience may nevertheless be different from that of others, and may present the 
matter from a new point of view. And if there should be absolutely nothing to 
report, the way is still left open to create a condition or bring to pass an event which 
will call for a report later on. 

The contributions may be addressed to the undersigned, who will prepare and 
arrange them for the press. They will, as it seems to him, naturally fall under two 
heads—(a) brief, concrete statements of actual events, conditions, or changes in the 
classical field, or of difficulties experienced or information desired; and (5) short 
articles of from two hundred to twelve hundred words, giving a clear, compact account 
of events, conditions, problems, or undertakings of more than ordinary interest and 
importance.—J. J. SCHLICHER, Terre Haute, Ind. 


THE CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT ASBURY PARK 


The usual Classical Conference was held in connection with the sessions of 
the Department of Secondary Education of the National Educational Association 
at Asbury Park, N. J., July 6. The leader was Professor John C. Kirtland, Jr., 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, who read the principal paper on the subject set for 
discussion, ‘‘The College Requirements and the Secondary School Work.” The 
paper set forth in detail a plan for a change in the entrance examinations. 

The salient feature of the plan is that it would leave almost entirely to the 
schools the choice of authors or parts of authors to be read during the school course. 
To make this possible, it was held that the passages set for the examination 
should be almost entirely for sight translation—easy narrative or description, with 
the meanings of all uncommon words given. This should be supplemented by 
an examination on a small amount of prose and of poetry, prescribed in advance. 
The portions prescribed should be changed from year to year, or perhaps at 
longer intervals, and this part of the examination should be severe. If the col- 
leges should feel that they must make sure of a larger amount of prescribed reading, 
the certificate of the schools might be accepted as evidence that this reading had 
been done. A long abstract of the paper will be printed in the Proceedings of the 
association. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Hart, of the McKinley High School, St. 
Louis; Mr. Towle, of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn; Dr. Susan Bradley Frank- 
lin, of New York City; Mr. Barss, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.; 
and several others. Almost all the speakers seemed to agree upon the essential 
parts of the argument, and expressed themselves as dissatisfied with the present 
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examination system. Mr. Towle alone was disposed to question the feasibility 
of work in sight-translation. It was, however, the general opinion that an exami- 
nation at sight does not necessitate any large amount of sight-translation in the 
classroom, but only correct and careful methods of preparing and reciting the 
assigned lessons. 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR HEERMANCE 


Theodore Woolsey Heermance, son of the Rev. Edgar Laing Heermance, and 
grandson of President Woolsey, for whom he was named, was born in New 
Haven, Conn., on March 22, 1872. He was graduated at Yale in 1893, with a high 
rank for scholarship. After a year of graduate study in New Haven, he went 
to Athens as the holder of the Soldiers’ Memorial Fellowship, and studied for 
two years in the American School there. Returning to America in 1896, he 
served for three years as tutor of Greek at Yale, and then was appointed instructor 
in classical archaeology in the same institution. The year 1900-1 he spent in 
archaeological study in Europe, on leave of absence—mainly in Germany and 
Italy—but returned to his instructorship in the following year. In 1902 he was 
chosen by the managing committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens to succeed Professor Richardson on the latter’s retirement from the 
directorship of the school in 1903; and in order to facilitate the transfer of 
authority he was elected secretary of the school for the year 1902-3. 

Dr. Heermance had admirable powers of administration, and was singularly 
efficient also in guiding the researches of his students. His skill as a draughtsman 
and his mastery of the ordinary processes of surveying was such that he proved 
a thoroughly competent conductor of the excavations of Corinth. Of unusually 
robust physique, he undertook to spend last summer in Corinth, at first conduct- 
ing excavations and then revising the plans of the ruins with reference to a forth- 
coming bulletin of the School at Athens. About the middle of August he was 
seized by a low fever and returned to Athens. He was confined to his bed, but 
his disease was not considered dangerous, and he insisted that his friends should 
not be informed. Four or five days before his death, however, he suffered a 
succession of internal hemorrhages, and from that time there was little hope of 
his recovery. He died early on the morning of September 29. 

All who have been associated with Dr. Heermance, as pupils or as fellow 
students, will remember him as a keen scholar, a stimulating critic, a generous 
friend. = 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR EARLE 


Classical scholarship in America has suffered another grievous loss in the 
death of Dr. Mortimer Lamson Earle, professor of classical philology in Columbia 
University. Professor Earle was taken ill with typhoid fever immediately after 
leaving Naples for America aboard the steamer “‘Cretic” on the sixth of September. 
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His condition was critical when the ship reached New York on the eighteenth, 
and he died on the twenty-sixth. 

Professor Earle was graduated from Columbia College in 1886. After a year 
of graduate work at Columbia, he went to Athens as a student in the School. 
He returned to Columbia in the autumn of 1888, and took the degree of doctor 
of philosophy there in 1889. From 1888 to 1895 he was instructor in Greek at 
Barnard College; from 1895 to 1898, associate professor of Greek and Latin 
at Bryn Mawr; from 1898 to 1900, lecturer in Greek at Columbia University; 
and from 1900, professor of classical philology in the same institution. 

He was a frequent contributor to the American Journal of Philology, the 
Classical Review, and other philological publications. His edition of Euripides’ 
Alcestis (1895), of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus (1901), and of Euripides’ Medea 
(1904) show discriminating scholarship and wide erudition. Added to his 
scholarly attainments were personal characteristics of rare quality—sincerity, 
generosity, and unfailing courtesy. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Professor Merrill’s edition of Lucretius, to which he has devoted many years 
of special work, is in the printer’s hands. It is to be published by the American 
Book Co. 

Volume I of the Publications in Classical Philology is now in progress, the 
papers already published being ‘Hiatus in Greek Melic Poetry,’ by Professor 
Clapp; ‘Studies in the si-Clause,”’ by Professor Nutting; and ‘“‘The Whence 
and Whither of the Modern Science of Language,” by President Wheeler. 

Dr. T. Peterson succeeds Dr. J. W. Basore as instructor in Latin, the latter 
going to Princeton. The classical faculty has been strengthened by the 
appointment of Dr. A. W. Ryder as instructor in Sanskrit. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


Professor Bates, of the University of Pennsylvania, who had been elected to 
the professorship in the school for the year 1905-6, reached Athens a few hours 
after Dr. Heermance’s death, and will act as director for the year. Mr. Lacey 
D. Caskey, who was a student of the school from 1902 to 1904, and instructor in 
Greek at Yale College during 1904-5, has been sent to Athens as secretary. Mr. 
Caskey has given especial attention to Greek architecture, and the committee 
hopes that he may be able to complete the work which Dr. Heermance left nearly 
ready for publication. This comprises not only the bulletin of the excavations at 
Corinth, but also the text which is to accompany the elaborate drawings of the 
Erechtheum made in the course of the last two years by Mr. Stevens, the fellow 


in architecture. 


Book Rebiews 


Classical Echoes in Tennyson. By WitrrED P. Mustarp. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. xiv+164. $1.25 net. 


This little book, Vol. III of the Columbia University Studies in English, is 
in some ways delightful, in some disappointing. Every lover of Tennyson and 
classical literature feels how thoroughly steeped in classic lore the great Victorian 
laureate was. In this book Dr. Mustard has carefully gathered together the 
passages in Tennyson—sometimes no more than a single word—in which the 
English poet is indebted to the poets of Greece and Rome, and set them before 
us side by side with the Greek and Latin verses that inspired them. The store 
of poetic imagery is vast, and no one poet, whether Greek or Latin or English, 
ever held a monopoly of its most striking forms of expression. But the modern 
poet who has grown old, as Tennyson did, in close and constant intimacy with 
the bards of Greece and Italy, until his whole thinking has become assimilated 
to theirs and his spirit has become one with theirs, must not complain of the 
“hunters after remote resemblances and far-fetched analogies.” Dr. Mustard 
has shown his sane scholarship by judiciously avoiding the accusation of being 
such a hunter, and, for the most part, his parallels are safely drawn. 

As he himself suggests, his readers will reject some of his parallels as imagi- 
nary borrowings—mere accidents of similarity. For example, ‘underneath another 
sun” is too easy a commonplace to be likely to be borrowed from Vergil’s equally 
commonplace alio . . . . sub sole (p. 100); “quoted odes” is another phrase 
too readily applicable to a lecture on poetry to be in any wise dependent upon 
Horace’s carmina culta (p. 108). The Hyades are essentially ‘“rainy’”—their 
name, if correctly derived from tw, means nothing more or less—and Tennyson 
need be in no wise dependent upon Vergil’s pluvias H yades for the collocation. 

For the classical scholar who is working with Tennyson, Dr. Mustard has 
done signal service in classifying Tennyson’s classical allusions and adaptations, 
and arranging them under the poets whose lines are echoed. Homer, as was 
naturally to be expected, holds the first piace in time as in weight of influence. 
After Homer follow the lyrists. Allusions to Theognis, the tragic poets, Emped- 
ocles, Plato, Callimachus, Moschus, Plutarch, and Arrian are bunched together 
in chapter 5. 

Tennyson’s indebtedness to the singer of the field and fold, Theocritus, is 
sufficiently extensive to demand a whole chapter (3). His one item of indebted- 
ness to Quintus Smyrnaeus is found in “The Death of Oenone;” but that one 
item is so large, and the late Greek poet to whom the debt is due is so little known, 
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that Dr. Mustard is justified in devoting a short chapter (4) entirely to him. 
Quintus, it seems, has not only supplied Tennyson with almost all the details 
of the English poem, but he has also furnished him with much of the poetic 
imagery and passion of his classically beautiful Oenone. 

The author devotes almost as much space to Lucretius as to Homer. But 
Tennyson’s borrowings from Lucretius are mainly confined to that one poem in 
which the English poet set himself consciously to reproduce the spirit of the 
philosopher-poet of Rome. He has analyzed his philosophy and composed it 
anew, like yet unlike the original in form and spirit. The ‘‘echoes”’ are, there- 
fore, loud and clear, even though they are not so numerous as might under the 
circumstances be expected. 

In the next three chapters (7-9) the author takes up in the same way Catullus, 
Vergil (whom he always spells Virgil), and Horace. Horace, we know, had a 
larger influence than any other Latin poet upon Tennyson’s poetic style, and the 
list of parallel passages is long and interesting. The last chapter includes all 
sorts of Latin authors—elegists, satirists, historians, Christian fathers. 

To the student of Tennyson who is not a classical scholar, the book is likely 
to prove a disappointment. To such a one it can be no more interesting, as 
consecutive reading, than the notes of a well-annotated edition of his English 
poet. It is made up almost entirely of short parallel passages and references, 
with scarcely a comment, or a critical comparison, or illuminating side-light. 

While some of our classical “‘echoes” in Tennyson are very faint, and others 
wholly imaginary, still not all the certain echoes have yet been gathered. We 
miss in Dr. Mustard’s book a quotation of Odyssey xi. 115, “‘men over-bold, who 
eat thy substance,” or Odyssey i. 245 ff., “all who rule as princes in the isles 

. . waste my house” (or a dozen other places) in connection with Tennyson’s 
‘Or else the island princes over-bold have eat our substance”’ (“‘Lotus-Eaters”’ 
vi). We wonder that “to live and lie reclined On the hills like Gods together, 
careless of mankind (‘‘Lotus-Eaters” viii) is not compared with Lucretius v. 82; 
vi. 58, and Horace Satires i. 5.101, all quoted at p. 75. We are surprised that 
Psyche’s babe “headed like a star” (‘‘Princess” ii) did not recall Andromache’s 
babe “‘like unto a beautiful star” (Iliad vi. 401); and with this might have been 
quoted Horace’s sidere pulchrior (Odes iii. 9.21). 

Real errors, however, are strikingly wanting in the book. “The knights 
pleasure” (p. 108) is an easy misprint. But certain glaring inconsistencies of 
spelling will grate upon the sensibilities of the many to whom consistency is still 
a jewel; c. g., ““Kypris” (p. 58) but “Circe” (p. 13), “Helios” (p. 3) but “‘ Battus” 
(p. 35), ‘‘Hephaistos” (p. 10) but ‘“Simaetha” (p. 36), ‘“‘Anacreontea” (p. 21) 
but “‘Mantineia” (p. 58), “‘Aigeus” (p. 125) but “‘Alcaeus” (p. 22) and ‘‘Oedipus”’ 
(p. 56). 

The architecture of Professor Mustard’s book deserves especial commenda- 
tion. It is beautifully made. 


W. M. 
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Latin Composition for Secondary Schools. Part I, based on Caesar; 
parts II and III, based on Cicero. By BENJAMIN L. D’OoGE. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905. Pp.131 and190. $0.50 and $0.60. 


These books are an effort to combine composition based on the text of the 
high-school authors, and composition based on the grammar, neither of which, 
as their author believes, has in isolation proved successful. And the books are 
a most consistent piece of work. Part I, intended for the second year, contains 
110 lessons, each based for its vocabulary on a chapter (or two chapters) of the 
first four books of Caesar. Three oral exercises are always followed by a written 
exercise, which serves at the same time as a review of the grammatical points 
and idioms occurring in the former. Part II has a similar collection of seventy 
lessons based on the orations for the Manilian Law, against Catiline, and for 
Archias, and is intended for the third year; while Part III is a collection of 
thirty-four lessons for ‘Senior Review,’ which are also based on Cicero, but 
are of a more general character, each lesson containing an exercise of discon- 
nected sentences and one of continuous discourse. Only Part III has a vocabu- 
lary, the words and idioms used in the other parts being taken from the chapters 
of Caesar and Cicero on which they are based. 

The connection with the grammar is established in Part I by having several 
syntactical topics mentioned at the head of each of the oral exercises, together 
with references to the school grammars. Part I thus contains word-order, 
agreement, and everything connected with the verb, and ends with a rather 
sketchy treatment of the pronoun and the uses of the cases. Part II deals more 
fully with the cases, brings up some additional points in agreement, moods, and 
tenses, and has a full treatment of the equivalents for the English auxiliary verbs 
and prepositions. 

To the grammar references the author in nearly all cases adds explanations 
of his own, which “are for the most part accurate, helpful, and to the point. 
Among the more successful of these might be mentioned the ones treating of the 
sequence of tenses, verbs of doubting and hindering, and clauses of comparison 
(in Part I), and temporal clauses with cum (in Part II); and especially the treat- 
ment of the English auxiliary verbs and prepositions based on Catiline iv and 
Archias respectively. In the case of the last two the author cuts loose from 
grammar references, treating the subject with a freer hand and in a way that 
makes one wish he had done so throughout. It would almost seem that as he 
proceeded in his work the old stereotyped grammar-reference method, whose 
chief merit consists in having as long a string of references as possible, appeared 
to him in its true light, as a crude and inadequate way of treating the subject. 

Some inexact grammatical statements occur. ‘‘The subjunctive is used in all 
cases (i. ¢., in relative clauses) excepting to state a fact” (I, p. 30); “The cause 
(in cum causal) being thus viewed as a mere probability, the mood must be sub- 
junctive” (I, p. 45); ‘To express emphatic cause the Latin uses, instead of the 
bare ablative, the preposition 0b or propter with the accusative” (II, p. 32); 
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“Amicus meus is mentioned as illustrating the use of meus for the subjective geni- 
tive mei” (II, p. 71); “Other verbs of this class (docere, celare) usually take the 
ablative with ab, ex, or de instead of the second accusative.” 

Mistakes in the markings of vowels also occur, though on this point one 
may well extend one’s sympathy. The following were noticed: pdstulo, pareo 
(once pdreo), cdgitare, cénspicere, dgmen, ddi (ddisse), pdsco (and pdsco). Amore 
serious fault is the infrequent occurrence of some of the constructions beyond 
the first few exercises after their introduction. 

The chief difficulty in using the books will be the rigidity of the arrange- 
ment, especially in Part I. If one should not wish to read the first four books 
of Caesar, but some others, or if one should prefer to read some parts of them 
without doing the composition work, he would fall short just so much of securing 
a complete treatment of the grarmmatical points, which are indissolubly locked 
to the various chapters of the Latin text. Neither does it strike the reviewer 
as the best possible method to hammer away for a whole year, without intermis- | 
sion or variation, at the rate of three oral exercises to one written one. Con- | 
stancy is a jewel, but it is none the less true that the best way to get things done 
is to have a rest or a change occasionally. 

On the whole, however, the books can be commended as a careful, pains- 
taking piece of work by one who knows the language and its special difficulties, 
and who knows by experience how to meet them. 


The Private Lije of the Romans. By HAROLD WHETSTONE JOHNS- 
TON. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1903. Pp. 344. $1.50. 


This work is designed by its author to meet the needs of three classes of 
readers: (1) to aid the high-school senior and college freshman in understanding 
the references to Roman life which they are constantly meeting in the Latin 
texts; (2) to serve the advanced college student as a basis for note-taking in 
lecture courses on the subject; and (3) to give readers and students of Roman 
history a greater sense of the reality of the men whose careers they are following. 
For all three classes of readers, and in fact for all students of the subject not 
thoroughly familiar with French or German, there was sore need of a good 
book on Roman life to keep pace with the growing importance of the subject. 

It is apparent at the first glance that Professor Johnston’s book is the most ade- 
i] quate and most serviceable of the systematic treatises on Roman life in the Eng- 
lish language, and that, in spite of some manifest defects, it deservedly super- 
sedes all previous works of the sort in use in schools or colleges. Its range 
of subjects is similar to that of Marquardt’s Das Privatleben der Rémer, though 
there are some additions as well as some omissions, together with a considerable 
shift of emphasis upon certain points. Its compass is, of course, much briefer. 
The copious use of illustrations, plans, and diagrams contributes greatly to its 
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value as a handbook, while its extensive table of contents, lists of secondary 
sources, and complete indices render it especially useful as a book of reference. 

The book, by reason of its many merits, will probably pass through several 
editions, possibly undergoing enlargement in order to meet the needs of advanced 
students. It will therefore be well to meet the frank request of the author for 
suggestions in the spirit in which it is made, and point out some of the ways in 
which the work may be improved. The author’s decision to omit all references to 
the original sources, though he gives a full list of secondary sources, does not 
seem to have been well taken. The value of his book would be increased for 
teachers and for the second class of his readers by the addition of references to 
the more important passages in the Latin authors. The illustrations have been 
already referred to as helpful. Exception must be taken, however, to those 
which occur in the first three chapters, where the subject does not admit of much 
illustration. The insertion of the heads of distinguished Romans, chiefly emperors, 
serves no apparent purpose, and tends to make a mere picture-book of this part of 
an otherwise serious work. The book has already many cross-references. These 
might, however, be extended with profit, as, for instance, from § 218, where the 
subject of house-heating is discussed in a meager way, to § 268, where the use 
of the furnace is treated in more detail. Furthermore, in a work on private life 
there is some lack of proportion, to say the least, in devoting nearly forty pages 
to the public shows of the circus and amphitheater, while the trades and pro- 
fessions, other than those of the charioteer or gladiator, are dismissed in a single 
page. In the same way twelve pages are devoted to the Roman’s daily bath, 
while his religion and the domestic worship, which, as late as the days of Tibul- 
lus, formed an essential part of the daily life of the average Roman, is omitted 
altogether. It would be quite as fair to neglect the religious side in describing 
the life in New England in the seventeenth century. 

The subject is a large one, and the systematic treatise is in some respects 
limited by its very system. It would therefore be unfair to criticize Professor 
Johnston’s book for limitations which are, after all, shared by the work of Mar- 
quardt, the most authoritative treatise of the same kind. But it is well to remind 
his third class of readers that, in spite of the comprehensive title, the book does 
not present the whole of Roman life by any means, but merely the outward set- 
ting. It does not really interpret Roman life. Take, for instance, the chapter 
on the family. The bare facts, drawn chiefly from Roman law, seem repellent 
and uninteresting. A similar picture of the English family drawn from English 
law would be lifeless at best. The beautiful but elusive Roman pielas, which 
was fundamental in Roman character, must be understood in order to make the 
bald information concerning the Roman family intelligible and human. 

F. W. SHIPLEY. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

St. Louis 
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An Abridged History of Greek Literature. By ALFRED AND MAURICE 
Crotset. Authorized Translation by GEorcE F. HEFFELBOWER. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904. Pp. xii+569. $3. 

This handsome and well-printed volume, which might else be cordially 
welcomed by classical students of England and America, is unfortunately 
marred by numerous errors and infelicities in language that will surely be 
offensive to the scholar and may prove misleading to the student. These 
faults are perhaps most glaring in some of the translations of Greek poetry, 
where they have already incurred the severe censure of reviewers. When we 
read in a fragment of Anacreon, “Eros like a butcher” (p. 121), and in 
the Danae fragment of Simonides find the Adpyat made over into a wherry 
(p. 136), we are forced to conclude that the translator has not only wrongly 
rendered the French of MM. Croiset, but has also neglected the precaution of 
comparing it with the original. Mr. Heffelbower is also singularly forgetful of 
certain proper names. The Athenian adventurer in the Birds is twice called 
Euelpidus (pp. 242, 251), and twice the wise Mantinean woman in the Sym- 
posium receives the masculine name Diotimus (pp. 329, 331). The shepherd of 
Theocritus appears as Menalchus (p. 452) and the harvest-feast in the seventh 
idyl is several times written Thalysiae. Archimides (p. 437) is probably a 
misprint. 

The incautious adoption of English words of kindred origin has led to many 
errors—words are used with unfamiliar, obsolete, or entirely un-English meanings, 
and synonyms are not well discriminated. In four places (pp. 144, 343, 426, 532) 
fastidious is used for tedious, tiresome; suspect is an adjective (p. 515); Oedipus 
is made to “‘conduct an inquest against himself” (p. 200); the misfortune of 
Heracles is follies instead of madness (p. 454). We find Love Dampened as the 
title of an Anacreontic (p. 123); dialectic for dialect (p. 143); Ayperbola for hyper- 
bole (p. 264). The sentence, “‘He [Polybius] has too abundant dissertation” 
(p. 471), sounds like a deliberate burlesque on a Frenchman’s English. 

MM. Croiset have not been fortunate in their translator; but their work is 
so deserving of success before an English-speaking public that the severest critic 
may hope that Mr. Heffelbower will have an opportunity to revise his translation 
and make it what it should be. Even in its present form many will prefer it to 


the existing manuals. 
CAMPBELL BONNER. 


PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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ASHMORE, SIDNEY G. The Classics and 
Modern Training. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1905. $1.35. 

One of the best of the essays included in this 
book is that entitled ‘‘A Plea for the Classics in 
Our Schools, with Particular Reference to Latin.” 
Professor Ashmore treats this subject in a new and 
interesting way, citing certain facts established by 
physiological psychology in support of his conten- 
tion that the study of languages, especially the 
classical languages, has decided advantages in the 
earlier stages of education. 


BeEcuTEL, Epwarp A. Livy, the War 
with Hannibal. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1905. Pp. 174. $0.60. 
Intended primarily for college freshmen. The 

selections, taken from books xxi-xxx and xxxix, 

include the most important episodes in the war with 

Hannibal, and the account of his death. The 

notes give, in a succinct form, such information as 

a student needs for the satisfactory preparation of 

his recitation. 

Davis, H. W. C. Aristotle’s. Politics, 
translated by BENJAMIN JowETT. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 355. 
$1. 

A useful little volume. Mr. Davis has added to 
his reprint of Jowett’s translation a brief introduc- 
tion, an analysis, and a much-needed index. 
FirtH, JoHN B. Constantine the Great. 

(Heroes of the Nations.) New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 

xii+ 368. $1.35 net. 

One of the volumes of a popular series, but 
showing a scholarly and independent use of origi- 
nal sources. Without attempting to extenuate 
Constantine’s misdemeanors, Firth ranks him 
among sincere, though not devout, Christians. In 
his analysis of the emperor’s character he is inclined 
to believe, with Eutropius, that he degenerated 
somewhat (a/iquantum mutavil) as he grew older. 
Németuy, G. Albii Tibulli carmina. 

Accedunt Sulpiciae elegidia. Cum 

adnotationibus exegeticis et criticis. 
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Budapestini, sumptibus Academiae litt. 

hung., 1905. 6 cour. 

This is the first edition of the elegies of Tibullus 
since the time of Dissen (1835) in which anything 
approaching a complete commentary has been 
given. The annotations cover some 230 pages and 
show discrimination, bibliographical efficiency, and 
an intimate acquaintance with the works of 
Tibullus’ contemporaries. The most doubtful 
feature of the book is the arrangement of the 
elegies in what the editor regards as the chrono- 
logical order. 


Pats, Ettore. Ancient Legends of 
Roman History. Translated by MARIO 
E. Cosenza. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1905. Pp. xiv+ 336; 57 
illustrations. $4 net. 

This book consists of twelve chapters dealing 
with some of the most obscure questions connected 
with early Roman history: the origin of Rome, Acca 
Larentia, Tarpeia, the legends of Servius Tullius, 
the Horatii, Lucretia, and others. The author 
shows throughout the same severely critical attitude 
as in his Storia di Roma: ‘‘that which in the 
Roman legends appears to be the fruit of sponta- 
neous national sentiment is in almost every case the 
result of mature artistic reflection” (p. 9). His 
arguments are ingenious, erudite, and interesting, 
but very frequently far from convincing. 


WALDSTEIN, CHARLES. The Argive He- 
raeum. Vol. II. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1905. Pp. xvii+ 389; 
with 43 illustrations in the text and 


102 plates. $30 net. 

This is the second volume of the official record 
of the results of the excavations on the site of the 
Argive Heraeum, which were carried on by the 
American School at Athens, under Dr. Waldstein’s 
direction, during 1892-95. The first volume was 
published in 1902. The different classes of objects 
found are treated by the various members of the 
excavation party. Dr. Waldstein himself discusses 
the terra-cotta figurines; Dr. Hoppin, the vases and 
vase fragments; Mr. De Cou, the bronzes; and 
Professor Norton, the engraved stones, gems, and 
ivories. The ten years which have passed since 
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the completion of the excavations have robbed the 
subject of something of its freshness. While the 
book contains a good deal of useful material, the 
value of the articles is impaired by the fact that 
the writers have not, to any very great extent, 
made use of the results of the more recent excava- 


tions in Crete, Thera, and elsewhere. 


WHIBLEY, LEONARD. Companion to 
Greek Studies. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press (New York: The Macmillan 


Co.), 1905. Pp. 30+672; five maps 

and 141 illustrations. $6 net. 

A co-operative work of unusual value, the aim of 
which is to present such information as would be 
most useful to the student of Greek literature, life, 
and art. Some of the subjects treated are: ‘‘Tit- 
erature and Textual Criticism” (Jebb), ‘‘Archi- 
tecture’ (Penrose), ‘‘Prehistoric Art and Sculp- 
ture” (Waldstein), ‘‘War” (Oman), ‘‘Metre” 
(Verrall), ‘‘History of Scholarship” (Sandys), and 
“Constitutions” (Whibley). 


ARTICLES 


Cook, ARTHUR B., and RICHARDSON, 
WIGcHAM. Triremes. Classical Review 


XIX (1905). 371-77. 

In this discussion of the ‘‘trireme puzzle’’ Mr. 
Cook rejects (1) the theory that the vessel was 
rowed by three superposed tiers; (2) the theory 
that it was rowed by a single tier of rowers, each 
oar being pulled by three men. His explanation is 
that the trireme rowers were so arranged that every 
three men sat on one bench and pulled three oars. 
The bench, however, was stepped en échelon, so 
that the rower seated on the step nearest the port- 
hole was a little way behind the man on the second 
step, and the latter in turn a little way behind the 
rower on the third and highest step. This 
solution is a modification of that proposed by 
Fincati (Le triremi, Rome, 1881). The article is 
illustrated by photographs of a half-model made 
by a firm of shipbuilders under Mr. Richardson’s 
supervision. 

GRAFFUNDER,P. Entstehungszeit und Ver- 
fasser der akronischen Horazscholien. 
Rheinisches Museum LX (1905). 128-43. 
Basing his argument on (1) the absence of refer- 

ences to grammarians later than the time of Trajan, 

(2) the nature of certain topographical notes, and 

(3) the fact that the grammatical views correspond 

to those of Helenius Acro, so far as we know them, 

Graffunder thinks it probable that the nucleus of 

the Acronian collection goes back to Helenius 

Acro himself and so is older than the work of 

Porphyrio. He gives a list of passages in which 

Porphyrio apparently refers to parts of the col- 

lection. 


Henprickson, G. L. I, The Peripatetic 
Mean of Style and the Three Stylistic 
Characters. II, The Origin and Mean- 
ing of the Ancient Characters of Style. 
(Reprinted from American Journal of 
Philology XXV (1904). 126-46, and 
XXVI (1905). 249-90. 

The author shows (in I) that the usual expla- 
nation of the three styles (plain, grand, and middle) 


is erroneous and due to Dionysius’ identification of 
them with the Peripatetic triad, applied to style, of 
the mean and the two extremes. The true origin 
(in II) is found in the philosophical definition of 
two types of language usage; the one, language 
merely as an instrument for expression of thought 
(Adyos mpos Ta the other, language as 
an artistic medium per se looking to sensuous- 
emotional effects (like poetry). Between these 
two an intermediate stage (genus medium) was 
early recognized. 


Norpen, E. Die Composition und 
Litteraturgattung der Horazischen Epi- 


stula ad Pisones. Hermes XL (1905). 

481-528. 

An important contribution to the literature of 
the Ars poetica, offering a plausible explanation of 
the arrangement of the material. Norden depre- 
cates the method of the older scholars. who en- 
deavored to mend the apparent disorder by heroic 
transpositions, and rejects the theory in favor 
at the present time (cf. Teuffel-Schwabe § 239), 
according to which the principle of arrangement is 
an intentional lack of arrangement. He points out 
that the poem is divided into two parts, the first 
(vv. 1-295) dealing with the art of poetry, the 
second (vv. 306-476) dealing with the poet. Bya 
long series of parallels drawn from many spheres— 
e. g., rhetoric, music, philosophy, medicine, juris- 
prudence, agriculture, and architecture—he shows 
that this arrangement of content under the two 
heads of ars and artifex was usual in treatises 
intended as an introduction to the study or practice 
of the art or science in question. 

VoLLMER, FR. Die Ueberlieferungsge- 
schichte des Horaz. Philologus, Sup- 
plementband X (1905). 2. 

Dissenting from the threefold classification of 
Keller and Holder, Vollmer divides the MSS into 
two classes: I (CEDBA), II (RTAlé# O Bland) 
He bases his classification partly on the order of the 
poems in the different codices, partly on a long 
series of test passages, and partly on the marginal 
scholia. 
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